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At What Age Should 
© You Be Baptized? 


“I wish I could be baptized with the 
other girls next Sabbath,” sighed Doreen. 

“Well, why can’t you be?” I asked. 

“My pastor says I’m too young.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Eleven.” 

“How old does he say you should be?” 

“Twelve. But I wish I didn’t have to 
wait.” 

Why is it that pastors sometimes ask 
you to wait till you are older? 

The best answer, no doubt, is that they 
don’t know you well enough. If they knew 
you as well as Jesus does, they might bap- 
tize you at nine or ten, or they might wait 
till you were fifteen or sixteen. 

Jesus said that before we are baptized 
we must be taught what it is all about 
(Matt. 28:19, 20). And Peter very plainly 
said we must “repent” (Acts 2:38). If we 
are too young to understand what it means 
to repent, how to keep the Sabbath, and 
why Adventists believe Jesus is coming 









again soon, we are too young to be bap- 
tized. And we really ought to know how 
to pay tithe (and pay it), what the Spirit 
of prophecy is (and believe in it), and 
what the sanctuary services were for. Most 
important of all, we should understand 
what Jesus meant when He said, “Ye must 
be born again.” 

Perhaps you understand all these things 
very well, but still the pastor asks you 
to wait. Don’t feel bad. Being baptized is a 
very important step, and the pastor doesn’ 
want to make a mistake. It would be wrong 
for him to baptize you if you were not 
truly sorry for your sins. So if the pastor 
thinks you aren’t ready, it’s up to you to 
prove to him that you are. Show him that 
you have repented by not doing wrong 
things any more. 

Be cheerful and helpful at home. Do 
whatever you are asked to do—quickly and 
willingly. 

At school, study faithfully. It’s pretty 
hard to make some pastors think you under- 
stand tithing when you can’t do arithmetic. 
And some of them raise their eyebrows a 
long way when you tell them you under- 
stand all about the second advent and the 
new birth when you are failing in history 
and spelling. Don’t belong to little groups 
that won’t let other students join in their 
fun. Jesus said the only way people would 
know we were following Him was by our 
being kind and friendly to everyone. 

You can prove to the pastor that you 
know how to keep the Sabbath by being 
cleaned up before the sun goes down, by 
being early for Sabbath school, and by 
knowing the lesson. 

Here’s a tip. Don’t try to act good only 
when you think the pastor is watching. 
Before he baptizes you he will talk to your 
parents and your church school teacher 
to see if they think you are ready. 

If, after you have asked Jesus to forgive 
your sins and you are living the very best 
way you know how, the pastor still thinks 
you should wait, don’t worry. Jesus knows 
your heart better than anyone else eve 
could, and if He comes before you ar 
baptized, He will take you to heaven any- 
way. 


Your friend, 


a Waar 
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Procrastination, and the creepy thing 


in the henhouse produced 





JEREMIAH'S SCAR 


By FLORENCE MAE BURKE 


| gregreapn was a kitchen and errand boy 
for the native pastor’s wife at the Sev- 
enth-day Adventist Mission in Maun, Bechu- 
analand. Pastor and Mrs. Tsotetsi and their 
four children lived in a house quite like 
the white people’s—there were rooms and 
floors and a metal roof and a real stove, 
tables, chairs, beds, and everything. It was 
all fascinating to Jeremiah. He liked work- 
ing for them, but being a boy, sometimes 
he'd rather play than work. 

One afternoon he walked the hot sandy 
two miles to the store and back again on 
an errand. Taking the change from the boy’s 
hand, Mrs. Tsotetsi said, “Jeremiah, soon 
it will be late. You must gather the eggs.” 

“Yes'm,” answered Jeremiah. 


He started for the reed henhouse that 
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sheltered the fowls from the wild life at 
night. 

As he neared the henhouse he spied an- 
other native lad who had come from his 
own village. He called to him, and Letswang 
came over for a friendly chat. The boys 
found much to talk about, and time passed 
quickly. The sun was low when Letswang 
started for home and Jeremiah answered 
Mrs. Tsotetsi’s call to help with the eve- 
ning meal. 

“Jeremiah,” said Mrs. Tsotetsi, as all were 
gathering around the table, “where did you 
put the eggs today?” 

Jeremiah hung his head and looked down 
at his bare feet. He didn’t need to answer. 

“Get the bucket, Jeremiah, and go now for 
the eggs.” To page 15 
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TEASING 


OLE RED 


op? 
By MARYANE G. MYERS 


[7 WAS almost time for it to happen. Only 
two minutes more! Marian tried to push 
aside the clock hands which seemed to hold 
her captive near the kitchen door. 

Angie, the large colored woman stand- 
ing at the shining drainboard, looked up 
from the cake she was mixing. “Honey, 
what's you fixin’ to do?” Her soft voice had 
a deep Southern accent. 

The girl was fond of the woman who had 
been with the family for many years, but 
her sharp eyes and incessant questions were 
exasperating at times, and this was one of 
those times. 

“Nothing much.” Marian took a step 
closer to the door. 

The cook wasn’t convinced. “Your daddy 
told you not to be trailin’ off.” 

“I’m not trailin’, or whatever you call 
walking out of the house. I’m merely going 
next door to see Bernadine. There isn’t any 
harm in that.” 

Angie shook her head. “Not unless you're 
aimin’ to go see Ole Red. Cows with horns 
aren’t for girls to play with.” 

The clock hands gave a push, and the 
girl slipped outside, down the porch steps, 
and through the garden to the grape arbor 
on the family property line. 

Bernadine was waiting, a plump blond 
girl wearing a pink dress, with a red rain- 
cape draped over one arm. 

Marian clapped her hands in delight. “I 
see you have the cape.” 

“I had a hard time smuggling it out of 
the house on a warm sunshiny day like this.” 

“Let's hurry!” Marian skipped ahead on 
the flagstone path that lead through the 
Granger’s back yard. 

Across the alley, hidden from their homes 
by a wall of shrubbery, was a small enclosed 





field. It had a few bushes and several oak 
trees in it, but the most important thing 
about it was Ole Red, the Granger’s newly 
acquired cow. Both girls had been warned 
to leave the animal alone. 

Just then Marian’s brother Johnny and 
two other boys rode through the alley on 
their bicycles. 

“Where are you going?” the brother called. 

“Right here.” 

“Stay away from the cow!” the boy warned 
as he pedaled away. 

The girls stood at the gate for a moment 
and looked about. They wanted to make 
careful plans. Within the fenced field was 
an enclosed chicken yard near the alley. It 
was a small one, with an old chicken house 
standing against the fence on the alley, in 
one corner. There was a gate composed of 
small boards and thin wire that opened into 
the field allotted to the cow. 

The girls walked into the pasture and 
closed the outer gate behind them. 

“I don’t think Ole Red will give us any 
trouble,” Marian told her friend, “but for 
safety, please stand by the gate to the chicke 
yard so that you can close it behind us i 
the cow doesn’t like to play games.” 

“If you're expecting trouble, maybe we'd 
better call the whole thing off.” 
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“Don’t be silly. People make a living fight- 
ing animals. Haven't you heard how bull 
fighters win fame and fortune?” 

“Do you plan to be a lady bull fighter 
when you grow up?” 

“I don’t think my parents would approve 
of that.” 

Marian took the red cape offered by her 
companion. “But it won’t hurt to play like 
I’m one.” 

“What if the cow should chase you?” 
Bernadine looked worried. 

“Quit your worrying. We came out here 
to have a good time,” Marian scolded. “I won 
in the track meet this spring, and I can 
certainly get away from this lazy beast.” 

Bernadine walked toward the chicken yard 
gate and went inside. “I’m ready if you are.” 

Marian waved and skipped over to the 
cow. Ole Red was resting on the ground be- 
neath a large oak, contentedly chewing her 
cud. 

“Forget your gum and let’s play a game!” 
the girl commanded. 

The animal ignored her. 

Marian, a happy-looking girl with light 
brown hair and dark brown eyes, began to 


Head down, Ole Red charged across the field. Marian 
turned and fled, but the infuriated cow ran faster. 
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laugh. “It will take a bushel of fireworks to 
get this dreamy creature to wake up,” she 
called to her friend. 

“Don’t mind her. Pretend she’s very fero- 
cious,” Bernadine replied. 

“All right, here 1 go!” 

The girl, remembering different poses she 
had seen of men in arenas waving capes at 
animals, as depicted by a current magazine, 
lightly danced back and forth in front of 
the cow, fluttering the red cape before the 
creature’s eyes. 

Ole Red looked up, not quite compre- 
hending the game. The girl brought the cape 
closer and closer until she flipped it in the 
animal's face. The cow mooed, and both 
girls laughed. 

“I believe she’s waking up!” 
exclaimed. 

“This will be a dull affair if she doesn’t.” 

Again the cow was sharply snapped with 
the garment. 

“MOO-OO!” 
her feet. 

Marian danced around and around, flut- 
tering the cloak like the wings of a butterfly, 
occasionally making it a stinging whip across 
the bovine’s nose. 

Suddenly Red was on her feet—wide 

To page 15 


Bernadine 


Ole Red began to rise to 
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THE LAST LEAF 


yp? By MRS. JOHN F. UNDERHILL 





CHAPTER SEVEN: HELP FROM THE 


“BAD BOOK" 





M** taught school success- 
fully for twelve years. 
Then love came into her life. 
For a long time, she had known 
and respected the father of her 
little student Rosalie, whose 
mother had died. Now that re- 
spect blossomed into love. 

Again the Hull parlor was 
the scene of joy and happiness 
as May was united in marriage 
to Nathan Waterman, and be- 
came the stepmother of Rosalie. 

The ceremony took place at noon. Then 
followed a lovely wedding dinner prepared 
by Mother Hull. During the dinner little 
Rosalie kept looking up at her new mamma. 
May looked down at the little chubby, rosy- 
cheeked girl beside her. 

In her heart she prayed, “Dear Lord, I am 
so unworthy of becoming a mother to this 
dear child. I can never take the place of 
her own mother. She was a noble woman. 
But please help me to do my best to be a 
good wife to Nathan and a good stepmother 
to little Rosalie.” 

After dinner May put her box of cro- 
cheted doilies and dresser scarves and other 
dainty linens in the back of the buggy. 
She also had boxes of books, clothing, and 
personal belongings to take with her. Then 
she climbed up into the buggy, and with 
little Rosalie between her and her husband, 
Nathan, they drove to Watertown, South 
Dakota, where they planned to make their 
home. It was a lovely afternoon for the drive. 
They had many things to talk about; they 
made many plans for the future. May was 
tired but happy when they entered the little 
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cottage on Elm street which 
would be her home now. 

With her dainty pieces of 
crocheted fancywork and doi- 
lies, she endeavored to make 
the house look homelike. It 
needed a woman’s touch. Little 
Rosalie helped to put her new 
mamma's books in the book- 
case. Among them was a big 
tan volume entitled Patriarchs 
and Prophets. Rosalie placed it 
with the others on the bottom 
shelf, then clapped her hands and said, “Now 
our house looks like people’s who have 
things!” 

May was happy in this new experience. 
She dearly loved little Rosalie, and tried to 
take the place of the dear mother that had 
been taken from her. 

In September of the year 1900 a new ex- 
perience came to May. A tiny baby girl 
came to make the home complete. Little 
Rosalie was delighted with her baby sis- 
ter. 
“Just like a dolly!” said Rosalie, as she felt 
the tiny hands. “Shall we call her Alice, 
like in Longfellow’s poem “The Children’s 
Hour’?” So Alice became her name. 

In the spring came the sad news of the 
death of sister Eva. 

There followed a tearful home coming 
at Henry, where Eva was laid to rest beside 
Father Hull in the little cemetery a mile 
east of the old homestead. 

Rosalie could sympathize with Agnes, for 
she too had lost a mother. 

Years passed. Another little daughter came 
into May’s home. They called her little 

















Clara in honor of sister Clara, whom May 
loved very dearly. May endeavored to raise 
her girls according to God’s Word as she 
understood it. She faithfully took them to 
church and Sunday school. She taught them 
to say their prayers at night by the bedside. 
She taught them to say grace at the table 
before meals. Her husband, Nathan, was a 
Bible student and taught a class in the Sun- 
day school. He was a faithful attendant at 
prayer meeting and other services of the 
church. 

Each Sunday afternoon, when dinner was 
over, Nathan sat in the big rocking chair 
in the front room with his Bible on his knee. 
May and the girls sat in their favorite chairs 
listening as he read. Sometimes he told Bible 
stories to the girls. They drew their chairs 
up close; they loved to hear stories about 
Joseph and Benjamin and other favorite 
Bible heroes. 

When the stories were ended, the girls 
wanted to play with their dolls. 

“No,” said Nathan, “not until the Sabbath 
is over.” He was very strict about Sunday. 
Dolls were their own pleasure. 

The time came when Rosalie left home 
to go to high school in Canada, where her 
Aunt Mattie and Grandma Whitman lived. 
May missed her cheery presence in the home. 
She had been a loving and obedient daughter 
to her. 

Soon Alice and Clara grew big enough to 
be companions to their mother, and then 








SSS 


tragedy came again. Within one year May 
lost her husband, her mother, and her sister 
Nellie. 

It was the time of the first world war. 
Prices were high, and May did her best to 
economize. 

“I wish we could have something differ- 
ent to eat,” said little Clara one day when 
May was ready to go to the store for gro- 
ceries. “I wish you could make one of those 
good gingerbreads. But we don’t have all 
the things to make it with.” 

“I will see what I can buy with what little 
money we have,” said May, and she went 
to the little grocery store a block from home. 
When she returned she put a peck sack of 
potatoes on the kitchen table with the other 
groceries, then sat down and cried. She had 
paid a whole dollar for that little peck of 
potatoes! She thought of the old potato cel- 
lar back on the farm years ago, when po- 
tatoes were cheap and plentiful. And now, 
this tiny peck sack of potatoes for one dollar! 
But it was better than fried radishes, dried 
eggs, and barley-flour pancakes. 

It was at times like this that May took 
her troubles to the Lord in prayer. She found 
comfort in reading her Bible, and discov- 
ered between the pages of the Good Book 
many treasures she had not noticed before. 

During the lonely days when the girls 
were in school, May spent much time read- 
ing. She compared some of the Old Testa- 
ment accounts with ancient history, and dis- 


May’s wedding was a pretty service 
in the parlor. Then she climbed up 
beside Nathan and his little girl 
and started off to their new home. 
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covered they agreed in even the small de- 
tails. 

But what puzzled her most of all was the 
story of the sanctuary. Why was it necessary 
to sacrifice all of those innocent lambs, just 
because somebody sinned? 

Then all at once she remembered the old 
book that Uncle Martin had given her many 
years ago. She remembered seeing a picture 








ghSHE RACE 


By MAURICE HILL 


Will you run a race with me, 
Race with me, race with me? 
Will you run a friendly race, 
Keeping up a windy pace? 


Are you ready? Toe the line! 
Set . . . go! Leave the line! 
Run, quick, to the winner's mark! 
What a moment! What a lark! 


1 am leading, | am first! 

You are gaining—you are first! 
You have won! yes, you have won! 
Oh, but it was lots of fun! 





of a tent, an altar, a scapegoat. Maybe the 
old “bad book” could shed a little light on 
the subject. So May took the big volume of 
Patriarchs and Prophets out of the bookcase 
and began to read. 

It opened up to her vast treasures of 
know!edge regarding the old patriarchs, the 
plan of God for His people in the sanctuary, 
the unchangeable law of God and its relation 
to man. 

The book was no longer the “bad book.” 
It became to her a valuable source of in- 
formation, a guide in studying the Bible. 
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For hours she pored over it, comparing 
it with the Bible. Very carefully she studied. 
New truths from the Word of God were 
revealed to her. Sometimes she became so 
fascinated that she read until the wee hours 
of the morning. 

May reasoned with herself: If the things 
she had been reading were true, then there 
should be some changes made in her way 
of living. For example, the keeping of the 
holy Sabbath day instead of Sunday, as she 
had been taught from childhood. 

“I must find out for sure,” said May to 
the girls, after telling them what she had 
discovered. 

“Why don’t you go across the street and 
ask Reverend Larson. He ought to know,” 
said Clara. 

“Tll go there right away,” said May. This 
was important to her—very important. 

“But Reverend Larson— if you could just 
show me ome text where they are wrong,” 
May said, after explaining the situation and 
receiving only scathing remarks against an 
insignificant sect who were so deluded as to 
believe that the Ten Commandments are 
still binding. 

“Just one text from the Bible,” she re- 
peated. 

“I am a very busy man,” said the Rev- 
erend Larson. “You will excuse me, I am 
sure; my boy is sick, and I must not disturb 
him.” 

May turned and walked down the side- 
walk toward home, puzzled and disappointed. 
Yet in her heart there was a bit of doubt 
about the sincerity of Reverend Larson. Be- 
fore she had crossed the street from the 
house where he lived, she heard him play- 
ing loudly on the piano, and singing, as he 
often did, with all the volume he could 
muster, “Mother’s Prayers Have Followed 
Me.” 

A sick boy in the house? How could he 
play and sing so loudly if his boy was really 
sick? Why couldn't he just quietly sit and 
find one text (that is all she had asked for), 
just one text, to prove that the Seventh-day 
Adventists are wrong. 

By the time May reached home she had 
formed a very different opinion of Rev- 
erend Larson. She also decided to write to 
sister Clara, and ask her. Clara was the 
eldest of the family, now that both Father 
and Mother Hull had been laid to rest. 
Surely Clara could help her get things 

To page 19 























CLEVER LITTLE FOX 


By HARRY BAERG paiD 


“Clever little fox’—that is what Bassaris- 
cus astutus, the Latin name for the ringtail, 
means, and that is just about what his actions 
suggest. Of course, he is not a fox. He is 
often called a ringtail cat, or a civet cat, but 
he is neither a cat nor a skunk. Instead, he 
is related to the raccoon, and the best name 
for him is probably just ringtail, for the 
bushy, long tail certainly distinguishes him 
from all the animals his size. 

He is about the size of a house cat, but 
his shorter legs, large ears and eyes, and 
pointed nose, as well as the bushy tail, give 
him a very different appearance. 

The ringtail is found from 
southern Oregon, Utah and Colo- 
rado, down through Mexico to 
South America. In parts of Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, and Ari- 
zona ringtails are fairly plentiful, 
yet few people have seen one or 
know that they exist in their 
part of the country. 

The reason for this is that 
they sleep all day and do their 
hunting at night. During the 
day they keep strictly to their 
dens, which are usually under a 
rocky ledge or crevice, some- 
times hidden behind a pack rat's 
nest or in a hole in a tree. The 
ruins of cliff dwellings are an- 
other favorite haunt. Miners’ 
cabins, with their abundant mice, 
often attract them, and miners 
have found them so useful that 
they encourage them to stay un- 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


The “clever little fox” has a long 
bushy tail with rings, so sometimes 
he is called ringtail. He sleeps all day, 
safe in his den, so is not seen often. 


der their floors. For this reason, in some 
localities the ringtail is known as the miner’s 
Cat. 

The ringtail likes to be near water, and 
I have found his tracks most plentiful in 
rocky canyons where waterholes were com- 
mon. One of his main articles of food is 
the wood rat; and if there are not wood- 
rats around, you will not likely find ringtails, 
either. 

He is also fond of other rodents, like 


pocket mice, kangaroo rats, chipmunks, 
To page 19 
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CHARLES CAniY PHOTOS 


POTOMAC’S FIRST FAIR 








HE car driver pressed his foot on the 

starter again. Oiwoi-woi-woi-woi-woi, went 
the engine, but it would not start. He tried 
once more. Still no luck. 

Anxiously he got out and began to push, 
for the car was blocking the highway. For- 
tunately there was a gentle slope, and the 
car was soon rolling. But the driver could 


@ 
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not make the engine start before he reached 


the bottom. 


Now he had real cause for alarm, for the 
car was stalled in the middle of an inter- 
section. He jumped out and tinkered with 


the carburetor. 


About that time a group of Pathfind- 
ers, out for an afternoon hike, walked by. 
“Let's go and help him,” said one. Over 
they went. But before they reached the car, 
real disaster threatened. Coming down the 

a highway, lickety split, was Alex Smart, the 
local hot-rod fiend, and he was wide open. 
“Look out!” screamed a Pathfinder. But it 
was too late. The two cars collided. Some- 
thing inside one of them exploded, and a 
heavy cloud of smoke settled over the scat- 


tered debris. 


As that smoke drifted away, Pathfinders 
could be seen kneeling by the victims, giv- 
ing first aid, while another was running for 


a doctor. 


No, that didn’t really happen. It was just 


1. Boys erect tower to 
signal from. By prefab- 
ricating the sides and 
top, they got it up in 
less than ten minutes. 








2. Alex Smart, the hot- 
rod fiend, smashes into 
a peaceful driver’s car 
stalled at intersection. 
Both go sailing in air. 


3. Anywhere you want to 
go, Pathfinders will fly 
you there. Or, if you 
stay home, they have 
pictures for your room. 


4. The signaller stands 
atop the tower with the 
semaphore flags in hand. 


Pathfinders hold letters 
which spell the message. 


5. “Ready. Aim. Shoot!” 
Goal was to burst small 
balloon by _ bull’s-eye. 
Many arrows hit target. 
Balloon escaped whole. 





part of a skit that won for the Sligo II Path- 
finder Club (the editor’s own) the first prize 
award at the first Pathfinder fair of the 
Potomac Conference. 

When the day was over, the remark most 
people heard was, “We didn’t think Path- 
finder Clubs could be so much fun.” 

Richmond, Virginia, flew a power-model 
airplane in the auditorium; Hyattsville, 
Maryland, displayed model planes and glori- 
fied glass; Adelphi, Maryland, showed mod- 
els of the planets; Vienna, Virginia, put on 
a first-aid skit; Silver Spring, Maryland, shot 
at a balloon with bows and arrows; Sligo I 
exhibited collections of rocks and ceramics; 
and Sligo II, in addition to the wreck, baked 
a birthday cake, tied knots, erected a tower, 
dressed up as planets, and demonstrated 
semaphore signaling. “It was a great meet- 
ing,” said many a Pathfinder that night. 

Pastor Charles Seitz, MV secretary of the 
Potomac Conference, directed the day’s ac- 
tivities. 
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When angry neighbors tore the roofing off his house, 


Mr. Georgio got it back on by 


FEEDING HIS ENEMIES 


ep?” HELEN T. GRAHAM 


F MR. GEORGIO had known that his 

neighbors would come and deliberately 
tear off the roof of his house, he might have 
been afraid to talk about what he read in 
the Bible one night. But he could not see 
that far ahead. It began at evening worship 
in a German village. 

Father was reading from Exodus 20, but 
no one was listening. Susie and Ben were 
gazing out the window. Little brother and 
sister were staring into the fire, and Mother 
was thinking of all the work she still had 
to do before bedtime. Even Father scarcely 
knew what he was reading. 

Then suddenly Susie brought her gaze 
back from the window. Mother pulled her- 
self together and stared at Father. For some 
reason he had stopped right in the middle 
of one of the commandments. 

“Say, did you notice that?” he said. “I'll 
read it again: ‘Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image.’ Look what we've got 
in our home. We have crucifixes and images 
all over the place. I wonder if this means 
we should destroy them.” 

“Oh, no, of course not,” said Mother. 
“Everybody has crucifixes in his house. It 
wouldn’t be proper to be without them.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Father thought- 
fully. “It says here, ‘Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image.” 

“Well, let’s not worry about it now,” said 
Mother. “Let's finish worship. I’ve got a lot 
of work to do tonight.” 

So Father said no more, and soon worship 
was over. But he could not put the text out 
of his mind. 

As soon as the young children were in 
bed, the older members of the family gath- 
ered around the fire again. 

“Susie,” said big brother Ben. “Have you 
noticed Herr Schmidt’s new wagon? It’s 
a beauty, isn’t it?” 
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“And that new horse is a good match,” 
agreed Susie. “Father, what do you think of 
them?” 

“Er, what?” said Father. “What did you 
say?” 

“Herr Schmidt's new wagon. What do you 
think of it?” 

“Oh, that? Oh, I don’t know. But that 
image over there in the corner. Do you 
really think we ought to leave it there?” 

“What's got into Dad?” Ben whispered 
to Susie. 

“I don’t know. Must be that text.” 

Next morning Father went to work as 
usual, only not quite as usual. His mind 
was full of the text. He hadn’t been work- 
ing long when he walked over to one of the 
other laborers. “Herr Franz,’ he said, “ex- 
plain something to me. What do the Holy 
Scriptures mean when they say, “Thou shalt 
not make unto thee any graven image’? Does 
this mean we should take the crucifixes and 
images out of our houses?” 

“Poof. I don’t know,” said Herr Franz. 

“Why ask me? Go talk to the priest.” 

Father had expected a better answer. It 
was some time before he got up courage 
enough to ask another workman. | 

“Herr Schwartz,” he said to one of his 
best friends, “last night I read in the Holy 
Scriptures, “Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any graven image.’ What does it mean?” 

“I don’t know,” said Herr Schwartz. “But 
I'll tell you something I do know, and that 
is that if you don’t get back to work you'll) a 
lose your job. If I were you, I wouldn't 
start trying to change your religion. There 
might be trouble.” 

Father just didn’t feel like asking anyone - 
else after that. His family laughed at him, x 
and his friends weren't interested. = 

Weeks passed, but still the text bothered - 
Father. Should he or should he not leave a 

= 








the crucifixes and the images in his house? 

“I've got to get help from someone,” he 
decided. “Who?” He thought of all his 
friends. There wasn’t one of them he could 
trust. Then, “I’ve got it,” he cried out. “Of 
course. Herr Barna. He’s a very religious 
man. He has a queer type of religion, but 
he seems very godly, and often studies the 
Scriptures. I'll ask him.” 

So to Herr Barna he went. “Friend,” he 
said, “I have read a text in the Holy Scrip- 
tures which says, “Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image.’ Does that mean we 
should take the crucifixes out of our houses?” 

There was no hesitancy about Herr Barna’s 
answer. “Herr Georgio,” he said, “what you 
read is true. You must take the images 
away.” Then Herr Barna opened his Bible 
and showed Father many other important 
texts. 

Father hurried home. “Mother, Ben, Susie, 
all of you,” he called. “Come here this min- 
ute. We must take the images down, the 
Holy Scriptures say so.” 

“What's Dad all het up about tonight?” 
muttered Ben to Susie as they came to the 
living room. 


Angry neighbors climbed Mr. Georgio’s roof and be- 
gan tearing off the thatch and throwing it to the 
ground. The family got together to decide what to do. 


= 
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“I don’t know,” whispered Susie. “I won- 
der if he’s still thinking about that text.” 

“Family,” announced Father as soon as the 
family was assembled, “remember that text 
I read at worship: “Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image’? Well, I have 
just talked to Herr Barna about it. He’s the 
finest Christian you'll ever find. He says it 
means just what it says, and that we must 
take the crucifixes and images out of the 
house.” 

“But Father,” said Mother, “what will the 
neighbors think?” 

“They don’t need to know. It’s none of 
their business. And anyway, it doesn’t matter 
if they do find out.” 

“Well, all right, then. You're the lord of 
the house.” 

Without another word Father proceeded 
to pull down the crucifixes and remove the 
images. Susie and Ben watched, wondering 
why Father thought it so important. Mother 
looked worried. 

“Now, Mother,” said Father, as he took 
away the last one. “Don’t be so frightened. 
You don’t have to fear the neighbors. They 
aren't going to harm us.” 

“I hope you're right, that’s all I can say,” 
said Mother. “All of them have images in 
their homes, and they will think we are 

To page 20 














OF COURSE, you can buy a kite and fly 
it, but it is more fun to make one of 
your own. A kite is made of wood, string, 
and strong tissue paper. 

You will need three strips of lightweight 
wood such as pine. They should be about 
three-eighths of an inch wide by one-fourth 
inches thick, and in three lengths, thirty, 
twenty-four, and sixteen inches. The best 
place to get such wood strips is from a cabi- 
net shop or from a carpenter. If you have 
a friend who owns a power saw, he might be 
willing to cut them for you. 

They should be firmly tied together with 
strong string in the places shown in Figure 1. 
The long strip, or spine, should be tied ex- 
actly in the middle of the two shorter pieces. 
The short strips must be at right angles to 
the spine. Figure 2 shows how to bend the 
string around the strips. 

Tie strong string or kite twine to the 
ends of all the wooden strips as shown in 
Figure 1. A small groove should be cut 
around the wood strips one-eighth inch from 
the ends for tying the string. This string 
should be tight and should keep the kite 
in the shape shown in Figure 1. 

Strong, lightweight paper should be used 
to cover the kite. Lay the kite skeleton on 
the paper and mark a line one-half inch out- 
side the string all around the kite. Cut the 
paper along the line and fold over the string 
and glue. Stretch the paper as you glue the 
edges so there will be no wrinkles in the 
paper. 

Put a bridle on the kite by tying a string 
at the two places where the cross pieces 
intersect the spine. Make two small holes in 
the paper for the string to go through, for 
the bridle must be on the paper side of the 
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kite. The bridle should be about twenty-one 
inches long after it is tied to the intersec- 
tions. See Figure 3. 

This kite that we are building will need 
a tail. Tie pieces of paper or cloth to 
string ten or twelve feet long as shown in 
Figure 4. Fasten the tail to the lower end 
of the kite’s spine. Now fasten the kite 
string to the kite bridle as shown in Figure 5. 
The best. place to tie the kite string on the 
bridle will be found by tying it in various 
places and seeing which gives the kite most 
lift. The tail may also have to be shortened 
or lengthened to make the kite fly properly. 
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Jeremiah’s Scar 


From page 3 


Slowly Jeremiah left the house and dis- 
appeared in the darkness toward the hen- 
house. How he wished he had not forgotten 
in the afternoon. 

With some difficulty he got the door open, 
and dropping to his hands and knees, began 
searching on the ground for the nests. It 
wasn’t an easy task now, for all was dark 
and foreboding. The fowls scolded at being 
disturbed after they had settled down for 
the night. 

Slowly, Jeremiah found the nests and col- 
lected the eggs. Just one more nest, he 
thought, and he could return to the house 
and his supper. At last he found it and 
reached for the eggs. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed. His hand had touched 
something cold and creepy! 

“Ouch,” he cried. 

He hadn't been quick enough getting his 
hand back. The cold, creepy thing had bit- 
ten him. He left eggs and all and ran scream- 
ing to the house. “A snake has bitten my 
finger! A snake has bitten my finger! Oh—” 

Mrs. Tsotetsi applied a tourniquet to his 
wrist, and quickly she and Jeremiah made 
their way to the mission house for medical 
aid. A few minutes later Pastor Tsotetsi 
knocked on the back door. “It is a very 
poisonous snake, Morwti {Teacher],” he said, 
holding a large snake on the end of a spear. 

Jeremiah carries a scar on one of the 
fingers of his right hand to remind him of 
the lesson he learned that day—it is best to 
obey at once. Then a person doesn’t fall 
into the snares of the one who first tempted 
man in the form of a serpent. 





Teasing Ole Red 
From page 5 


awake. With a loud bellow she lowered 
her head, the long, pointed horns aimed di- 
rectly at the girl with the red cape. 

The animal’s sudden change of attitude 
came as a surprise. In an instant both girl 
and cow were in action, heading for the 
open chicken-yard gate, where another pale 
girl stood trembling. 

Marian, who a few minutes before had 
bragged about recently winning a fifty-yard 


dash, found herself poor competition for 
the beast. The distance to the open gate 
was more than fifty yards, and no matter 
how much she increased her speed, the girl 
knew that the cow was gaining more ground. 

Marian had never run so fast in all her 
life, but suddenly she could feel the cow’s 
warm breath upon her heels. She remem- 
bered horns that could stab were not far 
away. 

With a cry, she raced through the open 
gate. Her companion slammed it shut, 
dropped the closing bar in a flash, but not 
a second too soon. 

The infuriated beast crashed into the gate 
just as the girls jumped away from it and 
ran into the chicken house. 

With screams of rage, the animal wildly 
thrashed about in a maze of wire, trampling 
down part of it as she tried to untangle her 
horns. 

Marian and Bernadine anxiously watched 
through a crack in the old, worn door. 

“If she ever gets out of the wire she tore 
down, she'll break through this door and 
kill us,” Bernadine whispered. 

“We'll have to get out of here, and as 
soon as possible.” Marian left the door and 
started exploring the small structure. “No 
weak boards on the side near the alley,” she 
informed her friend. There was a little 
prayer in her heart as she continued to 
search for an opening. 

Her companion left the door. “Ole Red is 
almost free. We must find a way of escape 
quickly.” 

There was a moment of silence. Then the 
thought came to both girls at one time. 
The roof! Why hadn’t they thought of it 
sooner? 

Taking two poles they climbed on a 
roost and began prodding the ceiling. It was 
composed of thin worn sheathing and 
wooden shingles. “A hopeless task!” Berna- 
dine put down her pole. “We'll never get out 
of here alive.” 

“Such talk! Of course we'll get out if we 
both work together.” Marian didn’t feel the 
courage she was trying to impart. 

The other girl picked up the stick and con- 
tinued to beat and pound the roof, doing 
her share. 

Suddenly there was a break in the weather- 
beaten boards. A splinter of daylight pierced 
the dark interior of the chicken house. More 
pounding, and Marian popped her head 
through the opening. To page 19 
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How to Set the Table 





“By EVA I. BEELER, R.N. 
and VIOLET BREHM, R.N. 


\ 


THE MV HONOR “Come right on in, Cook- 
ettes. We have lots to plan 
and talk over today,” invited 
Miss Beeler. “We are going 
to have a big supper and 
invite your parents.” 

“We want it to be a huge 
success, so we need all the ideas we can 
get,” said Marilyn. 


Table Setting 





IN COOKING 


“Please tell us about setting the table and 
how to do things right,” asked Linda. 

“Why, yes, I am glad to tell you about it. 
Eating is not merely filling us up by ‘shovel- 
ing in’ food, but it can be a really joyous 
occasion. Table manners mean more than 
which spoon should be used at the right 
time; mealtime is an occasion when family 
and friends meet. It can be turned into the 
bright spot of the day. 

“When you sit down to eat, don’t think 
about your homework or any chores that 
might bother you. Relax and enjoy your food 
and your family. A grumpy face can turn a 
pleasant meal into a place of gloom. Put 
on a charm act and discuss happy events. 

“The table linens must 
be spotlessly clean. A felt 
pad, called a silence cloth, 
is placed under the table- 
cloth to protect the table 
and also to make it 
quieter. Spread the cloth 
so the creases are straight 
and an equal amount 
hangs over on all sides.” 

Miss Beeler spread a 


Meals taste better when the 
table is set well and every- 
one is cheerful and polite. 
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pad and a cloth on the table to show how 
it should be done. 

“A cluttered up table makes a person feel 
irritable,” she continued, “so plan to have 
enough space. 

“A center decoration is not necessary but 
adds greatly to the beauty of the table. Be 
certain to plan the floral piece low, because 
you do not want your guests stretching their 
necks like cranes trying to see the people 
across the table. If you select candles that 
match the coloring of the cut flowers or 
your special centerpiece, you will have a 
enough space. 

“Another important thing is to place the 
covers far enough apart so that the guests 
do not hit one another with their elbows.” 

“What is a cover?” asked Marilyn. 

“A cover is the space for one person at 
the table. It is sometimes called a place set- 
ting. This includes the dishes, linen, glass- 
ware, and silver at each cover. The silver 
is arranged from the outside toward the 
plate as the pieces will be used.” Miss Beeler 
was arranging plates and silverware as she 
talked. “Knives are at the right, next to the 
plate, with the sharp edge toward the plate. 























‘ 











The forks are placed at the 
left of the plate, with the 
prongs up. Spoons go to the 
right of the knives. Bread 
and butter plates have their 
own special place when they 
are used. They belong at the 
left, above the forks, with 
the butter knife laid across 
the edge, handles turned to 
the right. Water goblets, or 
glasses, are placed at the top 
and a little to the right of 
the knives. Two feet between 
covers will give your guests 
plenty of room. 

“There should be enough 
salt cellars so that there is 
one at every other place.” 

“I have seen napkins folded 
in all sorts of ways. What do 
you suggest?” asked Martha. 

“The napkins should be 
fresh and clean and folded 
simply, in either a square or 
a rectangle. 

“Now, your table should be 
all set and ready. Let’s quickly 
go over it. First is the grape- 
fruit spoon, then the soup 
spoon, and finally the knife 
next to the plate on the right 
side. On the left is the din- 
ner fork, with the salad fork 


EGGPLANT A LA CREOLE 


Cut in thick slices, peel and then cut into 1-inch pieces 
1 large eggplant 


Cook in small amount of salted water until tender. 
Drain and put into an oiled baking dish. 


Melt in frying pan 2 tablespoons vegetable fat 
In hot fat saute 1 onion, chopped 

1 green pepper, chopped 
Sprinkle over this 3 tablespoons flour 
and blend 1 teaspoon salt 
Add H or 2 bay leaves 


large tomatoes or 3 cups 
stewed tomatoes 

Stir gently and cook for five minutes over low fire. Pour 
over eggplant. 
On the top add cup buttered crumbs 

Bake in moderate oven for 20 to 30 minutes. 











FRESH FRUIT 


Fresh fruit is the best dessert that can be had. When serv- 
ing grapes wash the bunches well and cut into small clusters. 
Serve on a small plate. Do not pull the grapes from the stems. 

Bananas as well as grapes add beauty to a fruit bowl. They 
may be sliced and served alone or on cereal. 

Oranges may be used for juice. They may be peeled and 
each segment placed artistically on a plate. Oranges oy! be 
peeled and sliced, with shredded coconut sprinkled over the 


WHOLE-WHEAT STICKS 

Make a stiff dough of 1 cup whole-wheat flour 
1 cup enriched white flour 
34 teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon brown sugar 
3 tablespoons cream 
Y, cup milk 

Knead till the dough is smooth. With the palms of the 
hands roll over and over on a board until a long roll about 
34 inch in diameter is formed. 

Cut any length, prick with fork, and put in 
let them touc 
30 minutes. 


an, but do not 
each other when baking. Bake at 350° for 





next to the plate. It’s really 
easy, and makes an attractive, 


ts and Pp t should be cold when preparing 
these — the same as is done for pie crust. 


eae ee ee ee 


complete picture when done -—-—-———— -------------------1 


right. 

“If you use place cards, put them in front 
of each plate in the center. 

“I know you will want your dining tables 
to be attractive. The silver should gleam 
and the crystal sparkle. No matter how sim- 
ple or how fancy you plan to serve your 
meal, do it to the best of your ability.” 

“Are we supposed to seat the girls?” asked 
Joe. 

“Why, yes, Joe. That is right. If it seems 
rather strange to any of you boys, start prac- 
ticing seating guests at home with your 
mother or sister. Then there will be no awk- 
ward moments when you attend a more 
formal dinner. A young man never rushes 
to the table without first seating his mother, 
friend, or hostess. The chairs should be 
arranged so that diners may easily slip into 
them.” 


“Just how do we seat the ladies?” asked 
Joe. 

“Move the chair back just far enough for 
the lady to stand in front of it; then as 
she prepares to seat herself push it gently 
but quickly under her. 

“We won't talk any more about our big 
supper today, for there is still some cooking 
we must do. We will finish up our plans 
next week, when GUIDE will have lots of 
pictures to help us see how it is done.” 

Miss Beeler walked to the refrigerator 
and came back with a different kind of 
salad. 

The Cookettes laughed. “Why, it’s a bunny 
salad,” said Linda. 

“That's right,” Miss Beeler agreed. “The 
body is half a pear, two almonds make the 

To page 19 
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AFRICA CALLED US. . . By Oliver and Fredonia Jacques 


A different kind of mission story that depicts a mission 
family’s experience from two angles—that of the missionary 
preacher and that of a missionary wife and mother. Here 
is a book for the whole family. Price, $3.00. 


STORY OF AN INDIAN COIN .. . By Elsie Lewis Rawson 


Through the eyes of a personified Anna Coin of India 
the reader sees many of the strange customs and the exotic 
life of the Moslem and Hindu world. A wonderfully enter- 
taining book sprinkled with pictures. Price, $2.50. 


PREt-Weeer TALES... 2... 200. By R. E. Hare 


Thrilling stories of the Seventh-day Adventist natives of 
the islands of the South Pacific and their marvelous humani- 
tarian deeds in World War II. Price, $2.50. 


REALLY-TRULY STORIES, Books I-Vill. . By G. L. Hayden 


Fascinating, true-to-life stories of Indians, bears, fires, 
storms, airplanes, trains, and boats, of pioneer days in 
the West and in Canada; also thrilling mission stories— 
all by a trained author who writes from firsthand knowl- 
edge. Price, $1.75 each. 


|| | cer By Arthur W. Spalding 


Written ae for children, this life of Ellen G. 
White is filled with many interesting anecdotes and inci- 
dents not heretofore published. Price, $2.50. 


TELL ME ABOUT JESUS........ By Mary Alice Jones 


Simply and naturally this book answers the small child’s 
questions about Jesus. Illustrated throughout by lovely pic- 
tures that makes it a book of great beauty as well as 
permanent value. Price, $2.00. 


SONG OF THE SEASONS........... By Addison Webb 


This is a rare and beautiful book in which the story of 
the year-round doings of squirrels and opossums, bees and 
birds, raccoons and bears, and many other familiar animals 
is told with accuracy, charm, and humor. Price, $2.50. 


PE ooo Seis ord ases By Elva B. Gardner 


This story of a child bride of India, as told by a sympa- 
thetic missionary from firsthand experience, is sure to 
touch and charm the heart of every reader. Price, $2.00. 


CHIEF WATAMETT............ By Evangeline Carr 

A group of animal biographies beginning with the won- 
derful story of a very unusual dog, Chief Watamett. All 
nineteen stories are full of adventure and thrilling realism. 
Price, $2.50. 


Prices 10%, Higher in Canada Add Sales Tax Where Necessary 
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How to Set the Table 
From page 17 


ears, a marshmallow makes a fluffy tail. 
Raisins can be used for eyes. For fun, put a 
tiny piece of carrot and green lettuce on 
the plate as though the bunny were eating 
it. It’s easy to make and lots of fun for a 
special occasion. 

“Now we shall prepare the luscious egg- 
plant casserole.” 





Teasing Ole Red 
From page 15 


Just then Johnny came down the side 
road not far from the field. Marian called 
and waved to him. It was evident that he 
was greatly surprised to see his sister’s head 
poking out of the roof, but it didn’t take 
him very long to solve the problem. He 
brought a ladder and assisted the girls to 
safety. 

The family cook was cutting slices of 
delicious-looking pineapple cake when 
Marian walked into the kitchen about two 
hours later. 

“I've made everybody unhappy,” the girl 
sighed, sliding onto a kitchen stool. 

Angie looked at her tenderly. “Um-huh.” 

“And I can’t see why. I was only play- 
ing. 

The colored woman put down the cake 
knife and said, “Honey, the Bible tells us 
that the thought of foolishness is sin.” 

“I don’t see how just playing a game 
could be called sin.” 

“It was the kind of game that made it 
wrong. You disobeyed.” 

Marian was silent for a moment. Then a 
smile flickered on her face. 

“I know what you mean,” she said, “and 
I won't ever do it again.” 





The Last Leaf 
From page 8 


straightened out right in her puzzled mind. 

It was a long time before an answer came 
from sister Clara. In the meantime, May and 
the girls had become interested in taking 
Bible studies from two Bible instructors. By 
the time sister Clara wrote, May and the 


girls had been fully convinced that they 
should follow the Bible in all points of 
doctrine, even to keeping the seventh-day 
Sabbath as it was given in the law of God. 

The letter from sister Clara contained 
only ridicule for the Sabbathkeepers and 
those who sincerely believed they should be 
immersed at baptism. 

“It is a disgrace to the memory of our 
dear father and mother,” the letter read. 
“I hope, May, that you will be sensible about 
this matter of religion.” 

In answering Clara's letter, May told of 
her deep convictions and her firm decision 
to be baptized and become a member of the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church. 

But this letter was never answered. There 
was no further communication from sister 
Clara, only a card at Christmastime with her 
name signed. There was no personal mes- 
sage. For two years there was no word. 
Then a telegram came telling of Clara's 
death. 

May was very sad when she received it. 
But the greatest pain in her heart was be- 
cause Clara had turned against her when 
she needed her most; now it was too late 
to tell her of the wonderful truth she had 
found, to share the hope she had in the 
soon-coming Saviour, who had given His 
life on a cross for her. 

May laid her head on the pillow that night 
and sobbed out her grief and sorrow. 

(Next week: The Mystic Man proved 
wrong, and the last leaf falls.) 





Clever Little Fox 
From page 9 


ground squirrels, and pocket gophers, and 
will eat lizzards, frogs, and insects. Birds 
and eggs that are found in his night prowl- 
ings are also part of his fare. His relationship 
to the raccoon is shown by the fact that he 
is fond of fruits of various kinds and likes 
sugar. 

Ringtails will gather around date groves 
when the fruit ripens and eat the dates that 
have fallen to the ground. They also enjoy 
oranges and will eat them daintily, without 
spilling any juice on their coats. 

These beautiful little animals make de- 
lightful pets and are often kept as such. 
Their large, dark eyes set in white circles 
are so soft and expressive, full of wonder 
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and curiosity, that they soon gain the affec- 
tion of all who see them. 

There are usually three or four young born 
to a pair of ringtails in May or June. The 
father leaves the nest for a while before 
they are born, then returns later and helps 
to supply food for the family. 

These animals get along well together and 
do not quarrel among themselves, even when 
several are kept together in a cage. Males 
often live by themselves—maybe these are 
grumpy old bachelors who cannot get along 
with others. 

The name civet cat that is sometimes given 
to him may cause you to think that the ring- 
tail is like the skunk tribe, but the ringtail 
does not defend himself by gas warfare. 
He does have scent glands, which release 
a sweet musky odor when he is frightened. 
The musk appears on the short fur a few 
drops at a time. 

Fortunately, this pretty little animal has 
few enemies; and since he hunts entirely 
by night, only owls molest him. Look for 
the ringtail the next time you visit a zoo 
or museum and see for yourself whether you 
consider him worth protecting. 





Feeding His Enemies 
From page 13 


about to bring a curse on the village if we 
destroy ours.” 

“They don’t need to know what we've 
done. We don’t have to tell them.” 

But, of course, the neighbors soon found 
out. I don’t know how. Perhaps little brother 
mentioned it at school. Perhaps it was when 
Frau Schwartz came to call, and noticed the 
bare walls. But anyway, it wasn’t long before 
Frau Spitzen learned the news, and when 
Frau Spitzen heard anything, it was next 
to no time before everyone else heard it too. 

She couldn’t wait to get supper on the 
table before rushing over to Frau Schnepper. 
“Maria,” she said, “have you heard the lat- 
est? It’s simply dreadful. Herr Georgio has 
thrown away his crucifixes and all his im- 
ages.” 

“No!” gasped Frau Schnepper. “Why, it 
isn’t possible. Herr Georgio is one of the 
pillars of the church.” 

“Say it isn’t true if you want to, but it is. 
I heard about it just now and had to come 
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right over and tell you. Now I must go to 
Frau Wertz.” 

She ran down the street. “Frau Wertz,” she 
called, bursting into the house without both- 
ering to knock. “Listen, I must tell you. Herr 
Georgio has destroyed his crucifixes and 
all his images.” 

“What? You don’t mean it!” 

“Oh, yes, but I do. I just found out. It’s 
terrible. He'll bring a curse upon our whole 
town.” 

“You're right. But I still don’t understand. 
You don’t mean Herr Georgio, do you? 
He’s the strongest member in the church.” 

“I mean Herr Georgio, the pillar of the 
church. It’s some newfangled idea he’s got 
into his head. I hear he’s been reading the 
Scriptures.” 

“That’s it, is it? Haven’t we been told 
again and again that ordinary people like us 
should not read the Holy Scriptures? We 
must do something about it immediately.” 

“Talk it over with your husband tonight. 
I must be going, to tell the others.” 

Hardly a husband in that whole village 
did not know about Herr Georgio’s decision 
by the time supper was over that night. And 
when many of them met a little later, Herr 
Georgio was all they could talk about. 

“Tl tell you what I think,” said one of 
the men at last, after a heated and angry 
discussion. “We've got to put a stop to this 
nonsense, and I have a plan that will work.” 

“What is it?” “Let’s hear it,’ came from 
many voices. 

“All right, be quiet and I'll tell you.” 

Quickly the man outlined his plan. 
“Bravo,” someone cheered. “We're for it,” 
said others. 

“Very well. Be sure to bring your tools, 
and be on time. We'll get this wicked fool- 
ishness out of his head, see if we don't.” 

Herr Georgio suspected by now that the 
neighbors did not approve of his decision, 
but he had no idea how angry they were. 
When one morning the day dawned clear 
and bright and the birds sang and the buds 
on the trees began to burst into early spring 
leaves, he thought all was well. But he had 
reckoned without thinking of a band of 
men who at that very moment were march- 
ing down the street toward his house. 

Side by side they advanced, in step, like 
a platoon of soldiers. Every man carried a 
tool, and two supported a ladder. Pedestrians 
walking along the street asked each other 
who it was that was about to build an addi- 
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tion to his house. But these men were not 
out to build. 

Reaching Herr Georgio’s house, they 
turned abruptly and marched into his yard. 
Without a word, the two men set the ladder 
against the building, and the rest climbed up. 

Susie, looking out the front window, went 
racing for Father. “Come quick, Father. The 
men are taking the roof off.” 

“No, child, don’t say such silly things.” 

“But they are. Come and see.” _ 

Unbelieving, Father went into the front 
yard. Susie was right. On the roof were Herr 
Schwarz and Herr Spitzen, Herr Schmidt 
and many others of his old friends, systemat- 
ically pulling off the thatch and throwing it 
to the ground. 

“Herr Schmidt, Herr Schwarz, what are 
you doing?” Father called. 

They didn’t answer. But another of the 
men called back, “This’ll show you what we 
think of people who throw the sacred images 
away.” 

Father could see that it would be impos- 
sible to stop them. Back into the house he 
went with Susie. The family got together for 
counsel. “We must do something quickly,” 
said Mother. “If it rains with the thatch 
off, everything in the house will be ruined.” 

“Let us pray,” suggested Father. They all 
knelt, and asked God to give them wisdom 
to meet the emergency. Standing to their 
feet again, Father had an idea. “Mother, I 
know what we should do. It is hard work 
taking thatch off. These men will be thirsty 
and hungry when they get through. The 
Holy Scriptures say, ‘If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him.’ Let us give them all a good din- 
ner. 

“I think we ought to get them all ar- 
rested,” objected Ben. 

“No,” said Father. “We must do what the 
Scriptures say. Now quick, there is no time 
to lose. They will be gone soon. Susie, you 
lay the table. Ben, you dash off to the well 
and get water. You little children stay out 
from under feet. I'll help Mother in the 
kitchen.” 


Work on the roof was progressing rapidly, 
but the men were perspiring under the heat 
of the midday sun. “Wish I had a drink,” 
muttered Schwarz to Schmidt. 

“Same here, but we'll be finished soon. 
Georgio will learn a lesson he won't soon 
forget.” 

Just then they heard a voice from below. 
“You good friends,’ Georgio was saying, 
“you have been working faithfully and hard 
all morning. Now come down and dine with 
us. We know you are hungry. Here is water 
to wash your hands, and there are cool 
drinks inside.” 

Taken by surprise, the men meekly 
climbed down the ladder, washed up, and 
went in for dinner. They looked around to 
see if the images really were gone. Sure 
enough, it was true. But they had to admit 
that Herr Georgio and his family seemed to 
be even better Christians than before. The 
men finished the meal and walked outside 
again. As soon as they had got out of the 
house one of the men turned to the others. 

“Men, I think we've done the wrong 
thing.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean we shouldn't have taken this 
thatch off. Herr Georgio is a good man.” 

“You're right,” said another. 

“I've been thinking the same.” 

“That dinner sure was good. We can't 
eat a man’s dinner and then ruin his house 
for him,” said others. 

“I say we should put the thatch back on 
again.” 

“That's what I think.” “Same here.” “I 
agree.” 

“Then let’s get at it. What are we waiting 
for?” 

Quickly the men walked over to the piles 
of thatch on the ground, hoisted it to their 
shoulders, and started up the ladder—and 
they didn’t stop till every bit of it was back 
in place again. 
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X!l—The Christian and His Church 


(MARCH 13) 


Lesson Texts: Ezekiel 34:30, 31; 
3:14-17; Isaiah 43:10-12. 


Colossians 


Memory Verse: “Now therefore ye are no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellowcitizens with 
the saints, and of the household of God” (Ephe- 
sians 2:19). 


Guiding Thought 


Since the time when there were two classes in 
the earth, the “children of God’ and the “‘chil- 
dren of men,” there has always been a church. 
It has not always been called by the name of 
church, but whatever the name, assembly of the 
congregation, chosen people, household of God, 
the people who have chosen to serve God rather 
than do as the world does, have made up the 
church. As Abraham was called out of worldly Ur 
of the Chaldees, as the children of Israel were 
called out of Egypt, and as the first Christians were 
called out from the strongholds of the corrupted 
Jewish faith, so still the people of the true church 
are coming out of the world and its dangerous 
beliefs and practices, so that associating with 
others of like faith they may grow in grace to- 
gether and help to carry the gospel to all the 
world. “The church is God’s fortress, His city 
of refuge, which He holds in a revolted world. 
. . . From the beginning, faithful souls have con- 
stituted the church on earth. In every age the 
Lord has had His watchmen, who have borne a 
faithful testimony to the generation in which they 
lived. . God brought these witnesses into 
covenant relation with Himself, uniting the church 
on earth with the church in heaven.”—Acts of 
the Apostles, p. 11. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 


Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 
What the Church Is 


1. The actual word “church” is used only 
about 111 times in the Bible, and only in the 
New Testament, although one New Testament 
writer refers to “the church in the wilderness.” 
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However, other terms are used that mean the 
same. Find the term used for the church under 
Moses’ leadership (Lev. 16:17). 

2. Originally the epistles were letters written 
to individuals or to churches in the various 
cities where the believers had been raised up. 
What name does Paul give to church members, 
and what does this name mean (1 Cor. 1:2)? 


NOTE.— ‘Those who truly love God will not 
cultivate the society of those who do not love 
Jesus. . . . They will find that Christian society 
and conversation is food to the soul, that in the 
society of those who love God, they breathe in 
the atmosphere of heaven. Christians will exercise 
love and sympathy one for another. The encour- 
agement given one to another, the esteem mani- 
fested one for another, the helps, the instruction, 
the reproofs, warnings, the Christian counsel that 
should be found among the followers of Christ, 
will further them in the spiritual life; for Chris- 
tian fellowship is according to God’s plan.” —MRs. 
E. “y WHITE in Review and Herald, Nov. 27, 
1894. 


ASSIGNMENT 3 


Who Are Members of the Church 


3. In the introduction to Paul’s epistle to the 
church at Rome what does he say that indicates 
that church members must come out of the 
world (Rom. 1:6, 7, first half)? 


NOTE.—Before anyone can join God's church 
he must come out of the world. In another epistle 
Paul makes it clear when he says, “And what 
agreement hath the temple of God with idols? for 
ye are the temple of the living God; as God hath 
said, I will dwell in them, and walk in them; and 
I will be their God, and they shall be my people. 
Wherefore come out from among them, and be 
ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the 
— thing; and I will receive you” (2 Cor. 6: 
16, 17). 


4. In order to show that a change of thinking 
and living was necessary for all who hear the 
call of God, what did Peter tell the people to 
do (Acts 2:38)? 


5. What ceremony follows repentance and 
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marks the Christian’s official entrance into the 
church (verse 41)? 

NoTE.—‘“Christ has made baptism the sign of 
entrance to His spiritual kingdom. He has made 
this a positive condition with which all must 
comply who wish to be acknowledged as under 
the authority of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit. Before man can find a home in the 
church, before passing the threshold of God's 
spiritual kingdom, he is to receive the impress of 
the divine name, ‘The Lord our Righteousness.’ 
Jeremiah 23:6. 


ASSIGNMENT 4 


The Church Is Christ’s Treasure on Earth 


6. To what does Ezekiel compare the church 
to show how tenderly it is guarded and cared 
for (Eze. 34:30, 31)? 

NOTE.—In 1 Peter 5:4 Christ is called the 
“chief Shepherd” of the flock. 


7. What picture did John the revelator see of 
Christ that shows His eternal watchfulness and 
care for His church (Rev. 2:1)? 


NOTE.—The previous verse (Rev. 1:20) ex- 
plains that the candlesticks are the churches. ‘“This 
scripture shows Christ's relation to the churches. 
He walks in the midst of His churches through- 
out the length and breadth of the earth. He 
watches them with intense interest to see whether 
they are in such a condition spiritually that they 
can advance His kingdom. Christ is present in ev- 
ery assembly of the church. He is acquainted with 
—_ connected with His service.”—Ibid., pp. 

18, 41 


ASSIGNMENT 5 


The Work of the Christian Within the Church 


8. What example of helping one another did 
the members of the early Christian church give 
us (Acts 4:32-35)? 

NOTE.—“One common interest controlled 
them,—the success of the mission entrusted to 
them; and covetousness had no place in their 
lives.” —Acts of the Apostles, p. 70. 


9. What can we do today to make our church 
come up to the high ideals Christ has for it 
(Col. 3:14-17)? 

NOoTE.—‘“God’s church is the court of holy 
life, filled with varied gifts, and endowed with the 
Holy Spirit. The members are to find their hap- 
piness in the ha ~ of those whom they help 
and bless.’ "Ibid. p. 


10. What oes ceiiiiiiae do church 
members have (1 Cor. 9:13, 14)? 


ASSIGNMENT 6 
The Christian’s Work Beyond the Church 


11. The hearing and obeying of the command, 
“Come ye,” marks the entrance of the Christian 
into the church, where he receives care and in 
his turn contributes to the building up of the 
church spiritually and financially. What com- 
mand with a meaning that is directly opposite 
to “Come ye” is given to those who have re- 
ceived the blessings of church membership and 
have been faithful in their duties (Matt. 28:19)? 


12. By what name does God call the members 
of His church who take the responsibility of 
going forth to preach the gospel (Isa. 43:10-12)? 

NOTE.—"The church is God’s appointed agency 
for the salvation of men. It was organized for serv- 
ice, and its mission is to carry the gospel to the 
world. From the beginning it has been God’s plan 
that through His church shall be reflected to the 
world His fulness and His sufficiency.”—Ibid., 
p.9 

ASSIGNMENT 7 


At the beginning of most of the epistles which 
were written by the apostles to the first few 
scattered churches, there is an introduction giving 
the name of the ‘letter writer and of the church 
or person to whom it was originally written. Very 
often the letter is addressed ‘to the saints,’ but 
sometimes other terms are used that show us the 
characteristics church members should bear. See 
whether you can locate these terms in the in- 
troductions to the epistles: 

“The twelve tribes which are scattered abroad.” 


“The strangers scattered throughout Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, Elect 
according to the foreknowledge of God the Fa- 
ther, through sanctification of the Spirit, unto 
— and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 

rist 

“Saints and faithful brethren.” 

“Them that are sanctified by God the Father, 
and preserved in Jesus Christ, and called.” 


“Them that have obtained like precious faith 
with us through the righteousness of God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ.” - 

“Beloved of God, called to be saints.’ 

CLUES: Look in the Epistle to the Pome nes 
the First and the Second Epistle of Peter; the 
Epistle of James; the Epistle to the Romans, and 
the Epistle of Jude. 

















Animals of the sieh? 


MAY CARR HANLEY, ~~ 


Number the alphabet. Fill in the letters of the 
numbers given to find the animals. 


1. 19-23-9-14-5. Lev. 11:7. 
2. 15-24. Ex. 20:17. 


3. 19-8-5-5-16. Gen. 4:2. 

4. 7-15-1-20. Lev. 4:24. 

5. 8-1-18-20. Isa. 35:6. 

6. 3-8-1-13-15-9-19. Deut. 14:5. 

7. 23-5-1-19-5-12. Lev. 11:29. 

8. 12-5-15-16-1-18-4. Isa. 11:6. 

ANSWERS 
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en No. 1 ~ By Harry Baers 








1, In a deserted fish hawk nest near the top of a 
large tree in northern Saskatchewan, a mother 
Canada goose sat brooding a clutch of eight eggs. 
These geese usually nest on the ground. 2. Young 
Honker was one of the first of the goslings to break 
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out of the shell in their strange, high nesting place. 
3. When all the goslings had hatched and were get- 
ting hungry, their mother took them down to the 
lake shore, where their father was waiting for them. 
On a short trip she would carry the babies in her bill. 

















4. Young geese are not helpless. They can swim as 
soon as they reach the water and are able to find 
their own food. Both parents watch over the woolly 
little flock. 5. A goshawk on the limb of a tree on 
the lake shore saw the family starting out on a cruise 
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one day. Could he snatch one of the youngsters from 
the watchful parents? 6. He darted through the 
woods till he was opposite the goose family. Then 
he tried to make a swift dive before he would be seen. 
Mother goose saw him and honked a quick warning. 








7. The young goslings did not have to be told what 
to do. They immediately dived under water, and with 
their bills grabbed at the grass and weeds to keep 
their bodies under till it was safe to come up. 8. 
The goose family did not feed only in the water, but 
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spent much time in the grassy meadows grazing. The 
greenish down on the goslings blended with the green 
grass, and they were hard to see. 9. But a hunting 
coyote saw the black heads of the parent geese 
above the grass and came to look for young ones. 





